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The present Duke of Orleans. 


\ ANY of our readers will recollect, no doubt, that this 
a¥i young prince distinguished himself in the republican 
amies, at the beginning of the French revolution ; that he 
was promoted to an elevated command under the name of the 
young “ Evalité;” an appellation whieh his odious and pro- 
fligate father had thought fit to assume ; and, finally, thet he 
accompanied General Dumourier in his retreat, when that of- 
fcer abandoned the cause of the republic. To most of them, 
however, the following account of part of his subsequent ad- 
venlures nay be new, and perhaps, not uninteresting. They 
we transiaied from a Jetter of the late J. Tweddel, just pub- 
lished in his “ Remains.” 


“ Atthe moment of his deciding to quit the territories of 
France, in consequence of the decree passed for his arrest, 
the young duke of Oileans had no iptention of bearing arms 
against his country: and even when the Archduke Charles 
made him the proposal of entering the imperial service with 
the honours due to his birth, and with the rank and appoiut- 
ments of a lieutenant-general, he rejected the offer: and re- 
maining at Mons only the time necessary for procuring a pass- 
port, he set out for Switzerland, with no other resource than 
about one hundred Louis d’or, which be had in his purse. 
Vol. 55. 4N From 
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rom the instant of his arrival he was proscribed by the as. 
tocratic party; and aware that Robespierre was desirous oj 
rendering his family responsible for his emigration, he deter. 
mined on concealing himself so effectually, that it might be 
supposed in France that he no longer existed. With this view 
he retired to the most elevated mountains of Switzerland; ang 
the privacy which he courted, rendered his sojourning in these 
parts the more interesting, since it led him to avoid those 
spots which are the ordinary resorts of curious travellers, He 
passetl four months in these solitades, and under great privae 
tions; having left with his sister the little money which te. 
mained to him. On great festivals his daily expences for his 
own support, and that of an old valet, who refused to guit his 
person, amounted to thirty sols, (fifieen pence, English.) 

At length his domestic having only one Louis remaining 
he was obliged to separate himself from this faithfal and on 
solatory companion ; and repairing to a college in the Grisons, 
he proposed himself to fill a professorship of geometry, then 
vacant. He remained six months in this retreat unknown to 
every person ; during which time he became such a favourite 
with the scholars, and so much respected by his colleagues, 
that an individual of the family of De Salis, who had persee 
cuted him as duke of Orleans, strack with the wisdom an 
merit of the young professor, made him the offer of becoming 
preceptor to his children. This proposal was declined ; and 
the duke remained in his college, explaining geometry in the 
Cierman language. It was not ‘till after the fall of Robe- 
pierre that he quitted his asylum ; when no ionger fearing for 
the safety of bis mother ané brothers, he availed himself of 
the wood oilices of some of his friends; and has since then 
lived in the simplest manner, retired and unknown, in one of 
the smaller towns of Switzerland, 

At ibis moment, (January, 1796,) he is preparing to embark 
for North America, there to taste the blessings of that freedom 
for which he has suffered so much. There too, in the midstof 
forests, be will complete an education, of which adversity 
has laid such solid foundations; and I doubt not that he wil 
continue to display the same magnaninity which bas hitherto 
exalted him above the attacks of fortune. We have seen 
Lim * at sixteen, a prince without pride; at seventeen, a gene 
ral, three times bringing back his ‘troops to the charge; and 
ai twenty, a professor of geomeiry, as devoted to study, as if 
Le had consecrated half a life to this laborious pursuit: every 
where, and under every change, he has appeared born for the 
very station which he occupied : bis purity of manners, and 
geuuine greatness of soul, have never for an instant deserted 

him. 


* At Jemappe. 
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hia. In a word, L cannot convey to you a better idea of the 
energy» and at the same time the modesty, of his character, 
than by transcribing for you the words of a letter which he 
iely addressed to an American, who bad made him the offer 
of some uncultivated lands in the new world: “ I am per- 
fetly ready to labour for the acquisition of independence ; 
nisfortune has smitten, but has not, thank God, overthrown 
me: and amidst my reverses I derive sufficient consolation 
fom reflecting that, in my former station, my youth had pre- 
vented me from contracting habits always difficult to be eradi- 
caied; and that the means of indulgence have been taken 
from me, before I had time to abuse them,” 





DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


4 


(Continued from Page 525.) 
“ A DDICTED as Napoleon was to the wanton and fero- 
cious exercise of power, it might have been thought 
that, being determined upon dethroning the Spanish Bourbons, 
bis pride and his passious would have directed him in the 
straight course. It is not Jupiter who abuses the reasoning 
faculties of men to their own destruction,—it is the corrupt 
will, and the wicked heart! As the old Roman emperors, when 
palled with ordinary excesses, had recourse to monstrous in- 
ventions in vice; so Buonaparte seems as if he had been 
weary of the high ways of ambition. It was not enough to 
destroy, he would first enjoy the pleasure of deceiving. As he 
twalled the Roman Caesar in military renown, so would he 
shew himself equal to Caesar Borgia in the crooked artifice 
of ltalian policy. ‘To be the greatest general, the greatest em- 
peror, the greatest conqueror, was nothing unless be proved him- 
self more consummate in treachery, more audacious in usurpa- 
tion, than all bis predecessors. He might have commenced 
hostilities upon Spain without exciting one additional feeling 
of indignation against him ; but he chose to go through a se- 
nes of treaties and intrigues, of fraud and falsehood, the basest 
artifice, and the most outrageous tyranny ; like the Drawcansir 
heto of Dryden’s tragedy, who acts like a madman merely to 
prove that he dares doso. Tyrants and persecutors delight 
a insulting as well as in oppressing and vilifying mankind. 

“ He began his machinations by calling upon Spain to sup- 
ply him with troops, in virtue of that offensive and defensive 
alliance which Godoy had concluded with the directory: by 
these means he withdrew from the country the flower of ber 
umes under the marquis de Romana, and to make sure of 
4N2 them 
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them he sent the greater part into Denmaik. The politieg 
drama of which the destruction of the Spanish Bourbons ang 
of the house of Braganza was to form the catastrophe, wix 
crowded with inirigues. A secret treaty was made with 
Charles IV. for partitioning Portugal, which, small as it is, Was 
to be divided into three kingdotns, one for the Prince of tip 
Peace, one for tlie queen of Etruria in exchange for an ephe. 
meral kingdom which Buonaparte had created, and now took 
to himself ; the third was to remain in his hands, to be disposed 
of as wight hereafter seem good, or be exchanged with Spain 
for her Pyrenean provinces. While the treaty for despoiling 
ihe prince of Brazil. was negociating, Buonaparte negociated 
with him also, and required him to announce his old alliance 
with Great Britain, seize all the British subjects, and confy. 
cate the British property in Portugal. The prince, knowing 
the helpless state of his country, consented to every sacrifice 
except that of his honour and conscience: he gave the Eng. 
lish notice to depart and withdraw their property, and then 
submitied to obey the orders, and be included in the conti 
nental system of the universal tyrant. Regardless of this,a 
French army advanced by forced marches to seize him in bis 
capital ; being apprised in time of the secret treaty of Fon 
tainbleau, he made his determination known to the British 
squadron, embarked with all his family from Belem, and de 
parting from the very spot whence Gama had embarked for 
the discovery of India, and Cabral for that voyage in which 
Brazil was discovered, he removed the seat of the Portugues 
government to its rising empire in South America, The 
French, commanded by Junot, entered Portugal without de 
claration, cause, pretext, or pretence of war; it was proclaimed 
ihat they came as friends and allies, and the last orders of the 
prince were that they should be received as such : this he 
thought the only means of preventing them from treating his 
kingdom as a conquered country. As such, however, it was 
treated, and a contribution was imposed equivalent to a poll. 
tax of a guinea and a half upon the whoie population! The 
trcaties of Fontainbleau were now laid aside ; their use was 
over, except as documents for bistory and proofs of the folly 
of the Spanish court, and the duplicity of Buonaparte. The 
kingdoms of Algarve and of Northern Lusitania obtained 
neither name nor existence beyond the delusive acts by which 
they were created, and the Prince of the Peace soon found 
himself in a situation which gave him more reason to dream 
of a seaflold than of a throne. 

The prince of Asturias hated his father’s favourite: a party 
had collected round him, consisting of men who, during Go- 
doy’s ascendancy, were excluded from power, aud for that 
xeason discontented with the government. Of these mea 
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thee were some who had no thought of political reform, no 
iove for liberty, no respect for the eld venerable institucuons 
of their country which had so long been trampled uicer ivot; 
they hadgrown up in despotism, and the iron had eniered into 
iheit souls; but they would fain have been them elves the mi- 
sisters of that despotisin, and they saw the iniquity of Gudoy’s 
xis, because they were the acts of a mval and an eociny. 
Others among thein bad imbibed the principles of the French 
revolution with all the ardour of inexpenenuced youth; but 
the little knowledge which they possessed hac been acquired 
fom pestilent sources; they studied the writings of the French 
philosophists with more avidity, beexuse suc! books were ob- 
wined with difficulty, and could not be possessed without dan- 
ger; they were to them as stolen water and bread eaten in se- 
eet. Beginning thus in a detestacion of the tyranny, a con- 
empt fur the superstition, and an abhorrence of the mtoulerance 
of their own degraded country, in flying from one train of 
ails they feil into another. ‘Lhe metapiysics of the French 
school soon destroyed the virtuous feelings which bad made 
way for them, and they who in the first uupolinuted impuises of 
ahoble nature would have sacrificed themselves tor the deli- 
verance of their country, and the good of mankind, were at 
kngth fitted, by a selfish, sensual, atheistical phiiosophy, to be 
ihe supple slaves of the foulest usurpation. With or wiihout 
pinciple they followed the fashion of the French government 
brough all its changes,—constitutionalists with La Fayette 
and Lally Tollendal, republicans with Brissot and Condorcet, 
levellers with Robespic rre, und finally worshippers ol the Em- 
peror Napoleon. A few there were of a better stamp, who, 
without any comprehensive views of reform, would yet have 
removed some of those abuses which tended to weaken the 
government as mach as they aggrieved the people. Their 
hatred of Godoy was a bond of union. Some of them per- 
laps nay have apprehended that sooner or later Buonaparte 
vould depose the reigning dynasty, and may bave thought the 
ooly way to avert this danger was by connecting it with his 
oa: certainly they saw that no change could be made in 
Spain without his concurrence ; and that if this were gained, 
hey might disgrace the favourite, and govern in bis stead. 
Under the influence of these couns llors, Ferdinand wrote to 
Boonaparte to solicit a princess of his family in marriage. The 
affair of the Esenrial tollowe d, with wil those scagdatious pro- 
ceedings which reflect cqual disgrace upou all who were cun- 
ceed inthem. The father and the son, alike imbecile, but 
hot culpable alike, both appealed to Buonaparte, and he en- 
joyed the pleasure of seeing these Dotterels flutter with fear 
belore they ran. into the net. Already under various pictexts 
he had filled the peninsula with his troops,—it was to take 
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possession of Portugal, to defend the southern coast again 
the English, to besiege Gibraltar, and to invade Morocco: f, 
even this project was talked of, and perhaps intended as the 
next step after the conquest of Spain. It would be ou g 
place here to pursue the detail of events so recent and so now 
rious as the treacherous seizure of St. Sebastian, Pampluy, 
Figueiras, and Barcelona, the insurrection at Aranjeuz, the o 
cupation of Madrid by Murat, and the betrayal of the wh 
royal family. 

“© Thus did the Spanish Bourbons pay the price of their al. 
ance with a faithless nation, and a perfidious tyrant. Them 
sources of Spain had long been so entirely at Buonapane, 
disposal, that if the country had acquiesced in this USUTpe 
tion, it would have produced only a nominal difference as fy 
as other powers were concerned. In this light England night 
have regarded it ; it mattered not to her whether Charles 
Joseph acted as Buonaparte’s deputy in Madrid; it mattered 
not to her whether Charles or Joseph acted as Buonapane’ 
deputy in Madrid; but upon the Spanish colonies the efieg 
might be most important, and as Great Britain had obtained 
(at a dear price!) some knowledge of the state and disposition 
of those colonies, an expedition was prepared against patd 
Spanish America, and Sir Arthur Wellesley appointed to th 
command. The troops were collected at Cork: but belor 
they could set sail, the events of the second of May, (1808) 
altered their destination, and changed the fate of Europe. Os 
that day the people of Madrid, exasperated alike at th 
treachery by which their prince bad been kidnapped, and the 
insolence with which a foreign tyrant pretended to set af 
reigner and an upstart over them, rose against Murat’s ary, 
The immediate result was what drivellers and cowards would 
have predicted—the defeat and massacre of the insurgents; 
but the effects were fully answerable to the hopes of the most 
heroic spirits that were stirring in that day’s work. Never had 
the blood of martyrdom been more profusely shed, never did 
that holy seed produce a more abundant harvest. The peopl 
were mown down by grape shot in the streets ; they were bay- 
onetted in their houses, and when the slaughter of the contest 
and of the pursuit had ceased, a military tribunal was erecied 
to continue the butchery with the forms of insulted justice 
During many succeeding days groups of thirty and forty ats 
time were Jed to the Prado, the Pueria del Sol, the Puertad 
S. Vicente, the Church of N. Senora de la Soledad,—all the 
most public places of Madrid,—and there shot in the presence 
of their townsmen, their friends, their wives, their parents, and 
their children! Let not the massacre of Madrid be forgotten 
in the final settlement with Joachim Murat! Had there beea 


any virtue in Ferdinand, any sense of the true honour and true 
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yes of Spain, it is to Naples and not to Buenos Ayres that 
hisarmies would have been sent. Woe to those princes and 
io those nations by whom such offences are forgiven or over- 
looked! It is worthy of Notice at this time, that the ruffian 
vo presided at this military tribunal, and directed these 
yholesale murders, was General Grouchy, Buonaparte’s newly- 
gated marshal, his fit instrument and faithful servant. 

« The impulse of this movement at Madrid was felt like an 
decttic shock throughout the whole peninsula. The Spaniards 
ad Portuguese rose simultaneously against their oppressors. 
Without a government, without a leader, without armies, with- 
git concert, they rose against the most formidable military 
power which had ever yet existed, a power perfectly organ- 
ied, with all its means in readiness, which held the govern- 
peat and the capital of both kingdoms in its hand, occupied 
their fortresses, and was in actual possession of both countries. 
there existed but one nation to which they could look fox help. 
Portugal was bound to England by ties of intimate aad most 
fiendly intercourse almost cveval with her existence as a king- 
dim. The Spaniards were at war with us; but they also knew 
the English character, and called upon England as the natural 
nd sure ally of men engaging in so just and sacred a cause. 
‘Never indeed,’ says the eloquent Wordsworth, ‘ was the fel- 
buship of our sentient nature more intimately felt,—never 
Wis the irresistible power of justice more gloriously displayed, 
tao when the British and Spanish nations, with an impulse 
Rethat of two ancient heroes throwing down their weapons, 
mi reconciled in the field, cast off at once their aversions and 
ttuiities, and mutually embraced each other, to solemnize this 
enversion of love, not by the festivities of peace, but by com- 
hing side by side, through danger, and under affliction, in 
the devotedness of perfect brotherhood.’ The feelings of the 
Bitish people were forcibly appealed to, and they were univer- 
uly excited. The war, which had hitherto been carried on 
faly indeed, but almost without object, or prospect however 
distant of its termination, assumed at once a new character. 
We no longer looked merely to self-defence, thinking only 
low we might ward the blow when it should please the enemy 
strike; we no longer reasoned upon the practicability of his 
itvading Ireland or England, and threw up works and erected 
bortifications upon our own shores: this sullen and cheerless state 
msexchanged for action and enterprize, for ardour and en- 
thusiasn, for hope and for joy, hervic hope, and joy strength- 
tned by every good principle, and ennobled by every generous 
keling At length a nations! resistance had been roused 
‘aiost this iron tyranny! Ac length the cry of liberty bad 
gone forth! Young meu understood now by their own emo- 
tons, how their fathers had been affected in the morning of 
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the French revolution; and they who, having seen the hopes 
of that season blasted, were fallen in spirit as well as in age 
into * the sere—the yellow leaf’ felt as though a second spring 
had been vouchsafed them. Even that party-spirit which ig 
the bone of the British councils, and the opprobrium of the 
British name, even that was for a ume-suspended; and the ge. 
neral cry was that the most speedy and the most vigoroy 
ineasures should be taken for assisting the Spaniards and Por. 
tuguese in the struggle which they had so gloriously com. 
meuced, 


(To be continued.) 





Character of the late Reo. Archdeacon Phillott. 


N Sunday June 1) 1815, died, atthe house of bis elder 
son; the Rev, John Philiott, vicar of Wokey, near Wells, 

the Rev. James Phillott, D. D. rector and archdeacon of 
Bath, and rector of Stantou-Prior, in Somerset. Equally 
gifted with the qualities that endear a man to the private and 
domestic circie, and render him respected in his public aad 
official capacities, he passed through lite, beloved by manya 
tender relative, and many an afiectionate friend; esteemed 
alike by all orders of his tellow-townsmen, and all devomine 
tions of his fellow Christians; and, blessed with the final re 
ward, on this side the grave, of kindvess of heart, benevolent 
feelings, and conciliating manners,—* a peaceful last,’—he 
expired in the best spiritof a man and a Ciristian ia the 6b 
year of his age; after having held the rectory twenty-nine 
years, and the archdeaconry since the year 1802. Cheerful 
without levity ; and social, without sacrificing the decorua d 
the clerical character, the late Dr. Phillott may be considered 
as having afforded an example of that happy medium pointed 
out by the »postie, in his judicious rule of lile, “ as using the 
world, and not abusing it;” and, though firmly and conscies 
tiously attached to that establishment, whose emoluments and 
dignities he enjoyed, be never forgot the spirit of Chuistianity 
in the exercise of official duty ; or considered difference m 
religious opinions, as a justifiable ground of personal dislike, 
individual persecution, or general sbuse, With him, it might 
be traly said, the love of the establishment was neither au ig 
porant prejudice, nor an interested feeling, but an enlightene 
and conscientious principle, grounded on a sober admiration 
of her mild tenets, her decent forms, her affecting ritual, her 
goodly constitution, and ber happy adaptation to our form ot 
civil government; an attachment as reasonable as it was 50° 
cere; and which, while it rendered him zealous in the pres 
6 vation 
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ration of her just rights and real interests, taught him at the 
ae time to respect the feelings, al d esteem a pe “po of 
al the wise, and worthy, and conscientious members of _ 
religious COMMUNITIES. As the head ot the ecclesiastical es 
nent in Bath, (a station of no trifling moment,) his death 
vil be long and generally deplored ; ot will it be an easy 
ater to supply the loss of one, who, in the trying times in 
lich he lived, and in the conspicuous, important, and deli- 
aie situation in which he was placed, so worthily fulfijlec his 
juiies as 2 Man, a pastor, and a dignitary, as to leave behind 
jig one universal sentiment of regret, that he is no more. 


FASHIONS FOR JULY, 1815. 


[From La Belle Assemblee.] 





THE BARONIAL HELMET, AND ARUNDEL FETE DRESS- 


KIRT of white or coloured crape over white satin : a dou- 
ble row of the most novel and elegant trimming that we 
lave ever seen ornaments the bottom: though perfeetly in the 
wlique style, it is, ne vertheless, equally light and tasteful ; two 
tis of the crape, which are set on full, are edged with silk in 
acha manner as to form the trimming in a style never before 
iroduced. ‘Lhe body, which comes rather high on each side 
ifthe bosom, is sloped so as to display the neck and shoulders, 
ad both body and sleeves are formed and trimmed in the most 
aquisitely tasteful manner. A superb cord and tassels con- 
ines the waist, and ties in front. The baronial helmet, worn 
vith this dress, is, without exception, the most striking and 
tegaut head-dress ever introduced; the materials are white 
aisnet or satin and white lace, disposed in a most novel and 
tieful style, and superbly ornamented with feathers. Neck- 
hee, bracelets, ear-tings, and small French locket of pearl, 
White kid slippers and gloves. 


MORNING DRESS. 


Round dress of jacconet muslin, made to answer the double 
purpose of a morning or dinner dress. The back is calculated 
display the figure to the greatest advantage, as the shape is 
formed by the dress in a style equally elegant and original. 
Hat of white pearl silk, ornamented A la-Francoise, with a su- 
per plume of feathers, and a bunch of artificial flowers. We 
have not for a length of time scen any thing so becoming as 
tuts tasteful little hat, the tout ensemble of which is at once 
novel, striking, and elegant. Necklace, earerings, and bracelets 
ol. 55, 40 of 
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of plain dead gold. Primrose sandals, and white kid gloves, 
The above dresses were invented by Mrs. Bell. 


General Observations on Fashion and Dress, 


Mrs. Bell, always indefatigable in her endeavours to unije 
novelty with elegance in her various inveations, has presented 
our fair fashionables with a new corset of most exquisite form 
and workmanship: it combines all the advantages of the 
French and English stay; like the former, it displays the shape 
to the greatest possible advantage, in all its native ease and 
gracefuluess; and, like the latter, it gives SUPport to the figure, 
and that dignity to the air which is totally destroyed by the 
very short waisted French boddice. We have also to observe, 
that it is a powerful auxiliary to health as well as to beauty, 
being in a great measure free from those incongruous hard 
substances which is usual to be put into corsets. We under 
stand that Mrs. Bell invented it ou purpose for a lady of dis 
tinguished rank, whose elegant taste is certain to bring what 
ever she wears into fashion, aud, although just introduced, the 
new ly invenied corsets are already in high estimation, and 
must become general, from the ease and elegance they giveio 
the figure. 

We have great variety, but little novelty to present to ou 
fair readers in the walking costumes. Muslins, sarsnets, pope 
lins, [talian gauzes, French washing silks, and French eambries, 
are all worn, and one would be puzzled to tell which predomi: 
nates: poplins, however, though very much worn, are by m% 
means considered as eiegant; they are, in fact, much to 
heavy for the present month. 

French cambric is in great estimation, and iv our opiniontt 
is the most elegant deshabille that is worn. High dresses ol 
French cambric, with slight French silk scarfs, and Freneb has 
of plain straw, ornamented with feathers, are in very genera 
request. Frenel silk searfs, particularly green and fawn, ar 
very much worn; but we think the most elegant style of pro 
menade dress is the one which we are about to describe. 

Short round dress of jacconet muslin, with a double flounce 
of lace round the bottom, chemise body and sleeve; these ae 
made very full, but without any drawing; the sleeve is finished 
by a broad wrist-band at bottom, and that is ornamented bya 
double frill of broad lace, which reminds us of the ancient 
ruffle. The dress is confined to the waist, which is exceeding 
short, by a sash of white French ribband, which is tied at the 
side in bows and long ends. French tippet and bonnet, bo 
of white lace, finish the dress. The tippet, as it is called, sia 
fact a stnall cloak ; the back part resembles a round cottage 
tippet, and the front, which its a plain picce, is nearly = a 
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ud in breadth, and the same in length; it comes up to the 
‘hat, but without a collar, and is trimmed all round with 
hyoad white lace, a triple fall round the throat. The bonnet 
smcommonly elegant, and singularly appropriate to the sea- 
qi; itis composed of letting in lace, joined together by a 
ich silk cord ; the shape is that of a very small I rench bon- 
y, and we think that the shape is formed by ribband wire 
yeted under the silk cord ; it is tied under the chin with white 
gt ribband, and ornamented with a bunch of white roses. 
for the early part of the morning short pelisses of jacconet 
guia, or French cambric, but especially the latter, are consi- 
jued as very genteel; there is, however, little novelty in their 
fy. The chemiset body, though it bas been so long intro- 
jued, appears to us most in favour. Worked trimmings are 
nvery high estimation; they are, indeed, more general for 
ihe morning than lace, but in our opinion plaited flounces 
d French cambric are, strictly speaking, more adapted to 
dshabille than either ; they are, however, but partially worn, 

The improved French bonnet, so long and so deservedly ad- 
aired, begins at length to be superseded by neat and simple 
ais of moss silk, straw, and white satin. The small French 
bonnet is, however, still considered as being elegantly genteel 
inwhite lace, white patent net, and intermingled ribband and 
ee. 

There is very little alteration in the carriage costume since 
wt last number: white lace spensers still continue in the 
highest estimation, ws are also scarfs of silk and white lace. The 
oily actual novelty of the month isa very tasteful pelisse, com- 
posed of fine ludia sprigged muslin; it is a three quarter 
kngth, rounded at the corners, and trimmed in a preuy and 
wieful style, but one which is ditheult todescribe. Lt is com- 
posed of plain clear muslin formed into scollops by casings, 
vhich are drawn with ribband; each scollop has three casings, 
we in the middle, and one at each side: as this must of neces- 
ily be tacked to the dress, a fall of narrow lace goes over to 
eneeal the joining, and the scollops are ornamented with a 
lceto correspond. As the pelisse fies back in front the full- 
ness is all thrown behind it, falls very much off the shoulder, 
and is cut so as to leave a small epaulet sleeve to fall over a 
very loose long sleeve, which is ornamented down the arm by 
ag-mag casiugs drawn with a ribband to correspond with the 
iwming; there is no collar, but the dress which comes up 
to the throat is thrown back, something in the style of a 
French cape, but not exactly similar. ‘Uhis pelisse is bat just 
introduced, and as it is equally elegant and novel, we have no 
doubt that it will become a great favourite. 

With respect to heacl-dresses, French caps and small jautée 
hats are more worn in the carriage costume than any thing else. 
402 In 
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In the morning costume there has been no alteration in yh 
materials since our last number, except that we think lace ; 
not so very predominant for trimming. Flounces of yo, 
seem in some degree to have superseded it. The waists ij 
continue as short as possible. The sleeve is still worn in mors 
ing and evening dress to fall very much off the shoulder ; they 
is great variety in sleeves, some are drawn in at top, others gf 
round; some ave let in with work, or lace in medallions at thy 
top of the siceve; the plain chemiset sleeve is, however, rathe 
more general than any other, and for deshabille we think} 
very geuteel and appropriate. 

The form of dinner dress has undergone some little alter, 
tion since our last number: they are made something high 
in the back of the neck, and stomacher fronts of ribband, & 
have entirely given way to rich white lace ones. In some in. 
stances these fronts are composed of plain net served full 
letting-in lace, in others they are merely plain pieces of lace, 
The under front is either of silk, to correspond with the dies, 
or white satin. Long sleeves, also, are become extremely vee 
neral, both in evening and dinner dress. We cannot help say. 
ing that we consider them very improper for either, and iti 
not a little singular that the arm should be covered almost 
the fingers’ ends, while the neck is exposed even more than 
consistent with stict delicacy ; it is certainly a strange and in. 
congruous mixture of the morning and. evening costume, 
whieh we shall be glad to see abolisued. 

In full dress, white and bl ick lace, white and coloured craps, 
and patent net, embroidered in white silk, are high in estim 
tion; but we think plain patent net, trimmed with blond, pre 
dominates. A jacket, which has recentiy made its appearance, 
is now generally worn with it: this jacket is made always 
either in white or black lace, but we think the former prevails, 
‘The body is formed to the shape by casings of ribband, which 
are dune ina siyle pericetly original, and singularly tastefdl 
and pretty ; it slopes round from the front, and the jackets 
divided behind at each side of the back. The jacket, as wel 
as the body, is composed ot full lace, which is formed to the 
shape by casings. We resret that we cannot convey to our 
fair readers an adequate idea of the smart and tasteful eflect 
of this elegant and novel appendage to full dress. 

There is no alteration ia the manner of wearing the bait 
since our last number. L 

In balt dress caps still continue very general, and sinall 
white laee handkerchiefs, which are tied at one side of the 
head, and ornamented with a bunch of flowers. 

In full dress turbans are in very bigh estimation for matron’ 
Jadies: the most novel are composed of white lace or re i 
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and ornamented with wreaths of ribband in a very novel and 
becoming style. 

Diamonds, pearls, and feathers, seem almost exclusively 
qoufined to ma‘ronly belies: our juvenile fair ones appear to 
give a decided preference to flowers, which are as much worn 
w they ever have been within our reco!lection. 

There is no alteration in either full or half. dress jewellery. 

Jean boots have superseded leather for the promenade cos- 
tome; but the most clegant promenade sandal or boot, is now 
nade of strong French silk to correspond in colour with the 
walking dress. 

Inthe carriage costume sandals or slippers have entircly 
taken the place of half boots. 

Rich white French silk slippers cut rather low all round, and 
omamented with embroidery instead of roseties, are highest 
in estimation for full dress. 





THE REPARATION, 


ORMENON one day received the following letter from 

his brother :—** I had requested of you to send me your 
son, and from his earliest years he has been entrusted to my 
cae, Prior to appointing him my heir, | wished to make a 
fiend of him. Possessed of paternal affection, I had sought 
to procure what nature had denied me, namely, a son that | 
could love. I was anxious that be should be very young, in 
oder that [ might watch the developement of his organs, and 
by dint of my numberless acts of benevolence, accustom him 
tobehold in me rather a doating father than a rich uncle. 
You have yielded to my intreaties,—you have parted from what 
you held dearest in the world, and when you agreed to be se- 
parated from your child, at the distance of a hundred leagues, 
jou thought of having secured, at least, the happiness of your 
brother, Well, dear brother, dearest friend, we have been 
disappointed in our expectations. For several years I have post- 
poned intimating the sad tidings, because | foresaw the grief 
and chagrin they must give rise to. However, | can no longer 
remain silenton the subject, Merseuilis unwortiy of us both, 
nether does his past conduct leave me any hopes for the future, 
do not pretend to speak of his boyish tricks; detects at that 
time of life are more to be ascribed to the age of a child than 
to his natural disposition, Whatam I saying? [ looked upon 
his extreme vivacily as the furerunner of sprigh'ly wit, and 
uisiadocility as the harbinger of a proud, noble mind: whilst 
assuming the tithe of father, lL had adopted the weakness of a 
parent; yet L must confess that Merseuil’s deiects bore a most 
cap- 
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captivating aspect. I was blind then; oh! that I could conij. 
nue so still! He never goes from me gow, but I feel alarmed, 
A prey to all the passions of youth, he indulges in them with 
an eflervescence which neither reason nor authority can check; 
in short, his health, life, and fortune, are in constant danger, 
Neither my inquietude, nor his own difficulties, have the len 
influence on his conduct; for though he is punished daily, yet 
he will not amend. I am sensible that | must break your 
heart, but mine bad bled for a long time before I could deter. 
mine to anbosom myself. One hope I have still remaining, 
which rests on you. Write to him: urge the affection and 
authonty of a parent. If that last effort, as FI fear, should 
prove uusuccesstul, then I shall give up all hopes, and return a 
present equally fatal to us both, for it is not by removing from 
one place to another that the disposition improves as the con 
stitution may: so that I shall experience the two-fold misfor 
tune’of not parting with an ungrateful nephew, without being 
almost certain of incumbering you with an unworthy son.” 

Dormenon was overwhelmed with grief at the perusal of 
this letter. Not being in good circumstances himself, he had 
sent his only beloved son to Paris, where the youth was to i» 
herit the whole property of his uncle. This sacrifice made 
him feel still more severely the pangs of disappointment. Per. 
haps, also, a latent illusion, which seldom forsakes the breast 
of a father, whispered to him that if his son had remained 
under his tuition, he would not have deviated from the path of 
duty. He felt rather inclined to accuse destiny than to con 
demn his child. 

‘l'be wretched father, meanwhile, wanted some one to condole 
with him, and sought Florimel, his partner and iutimate friend, 
‘They lived in the same house. After having bewailed a mix 
fortune which their intimacy rendered common to both, Dor 
menon wrote to his son. Merseuil received the letter, but 
though be could not abstain shedding tears whilst reading it, 
yet he continued to follow the same course. Merseuil ranked 
amongst the fashionable sparks of the day, and assumed all 
their airs, graces, and extravagance. He los immense sumsat 
the gambling table,and would behave most shamefully towards 
the fair sex, tn consequence of which he became guilty of 
many disgraceful deeds to face his losses, and was forced to 
exchange shots with the natural protectors of those females 
whom he had injured, and of course endangered his own life, 
besides the peace of his friends, for the sake of objects whom 
he esteemed not at bottom. ‘The solicitations and reproaches 
of his unele strack his ears without producing any sulutary el 
ject, and his father’s letters he soon considered only as ridie 
culous declamations. How, indeed, can a coxcomb 
amended! 
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smended? He glories in those very errors for which he is 
plamed. 

Meanwhile Merseuil was no longer admitted in private fa- 
nilies, Some were exasperated at his pursuits, others pitied 
hin, but none dared to receive him. At last he carried mat- 
yn so far, that the chief magistrate of the police was obliged 
winterfere, the young profligate rake having been informed 
inst, and although his offence might not have been so hei- 
jousas was represented, he, nevertheless, had no other resource 
fi, to avoid the severity of the law, than to become an exile, 
spunishinent with which his uncle had so frequently thicatened 
his. 

Compelled to fly, forsaken by that uncle, and not daring to 
appear before his father, where was he to seek an asylum? 
Whose protection could he claim? No other prospect offered 
wo his view but distress and humiliation. His situation ap- 
peared so much the more alarming that the fortune and consi- 
dation which his uncle enjoyed, had made him ignorant of 
every circumstance foreign to affluence, and the gratification 
of self-love and vanity. When he refleeted on his actual situ- 
tion, his past fortunes, and what he was left to expect, he stood 
for a moment as ready to sink under the oppression of his sor- 
tows; but soon recovering his mental faculties, he summoned 
il the forces of his noble soul, and instantly formed a project, 
vhich will appear rather surprising. 

When, on account of youthful errors, a man has lost his 
vhole property, and what is still more distressing, has forfeited 
the esteem of the public, the future destiny of his whole life 
hen depends on the first resolution he may fix upon, and this 
determination is always consonant with his natural peceliar 
temper and disposition. He then who is born weak, although 
he be ever so virtuously inclined, finds no resource in himseif, 
ad can only oppose to his wretched condition tears aud ona- 
wailing regret. ‘The remorse that pursues him is ever atieuded 
wth despondency ; he feels repentant for his eriors, but wants 
fortitude to atone forthem. As soon as he is made conscious 
that pablic esteem is withdrawn from him, he is frightened at 
theefforts that are required to recover it; and through despair 
f avoiding shame, he willingly devotes himself to disgrace. 
He,on the contrary, whom Heaven has gifted with an ener- 
getic soul, has no sooner viewed the abyss into which his pas- 
sions have plunged him, than he becomes indignant at the ob- 
dacles that obstruct his rescue ; remorse not only teacbes him 
lament his errors, but prompts him to repair and wash them 
way: he seeks not for that philosophy that renders us calious 
misfortune, but that courage that enables us to conquer ad- 
Verse fortune. J&y this means, as we may read in the records 
of history, men who, during their youthful years had wallowed 
6 in 
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in the mire of vice, have emerged, and attained that sumMit 
of honour and glory which is the due reward of yinuoys 
deeds, and secures an immortal name. 

That active resolution, which is almost always crowned with 
success, Merseuil was possessed of. The band of illasion yo 
longer was spread over his eyes: reason and equity guided hin 
in the consideration of his past ‘misconduct: be confessed that 
he was deservingly chastised: he was sensible that he had me. 
sited being forsaken by bis friends, and despised by men of 
virtue ; but at the same time he thought that, were he not to 
aitempt to recover the affection and esteem which he had for 
feited, he then would be doubly deserving of the loss he had 
sustained.- Panished by distress, and corrected by repentance, 
his first wish was to be reconciled with himself, to recover his 
ownesteem. ‘The most natural step which his situation might 
appear to dictate and suggest, was to go and throw himself at 
the feet of his father; but he would not sue for his pardon— 
he wished to deserve and conquer it. The various talents 
which be had acquired for the sake of amusement, he applied 
now to supply his wants. He changed his name, and travelled 
over the country ; seizing every opportunity of procuring ad. 
ditional learning, and especially of acquiring a thorough know. 
ledge of commercial operations, 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





INTERESTING TRIALS. 
COURT OF KING’S BENCH, June 20. 





MONRO @ DE CHOMAUDE. 


HIS was an action to recover 20]. being the. value of 
coals delivered to the wife of the defendant. 

On the part of the plaintiff it was stated, that the defendant 
is a dentist, residing in Frith-street, Soho, aod having “ got 
rid” of his wife, that lady opened a board and lodging-hovs 
on Lisson Green, Paddington, and to her the coils, which 
formed the subject of the preseat action were delivered. 

The delivery of the coals was proved by the servants of the 
plaintiff; after which several witnesses were called to prove 
that the lady to whom the coals were delivered was the wife 0 
the defendant. From the testimony of these persons It’ ap- 
peared, that the defendant, for the Inst 22 years, had intro- 
duced this lady to his friends as Madame de Chomaude, his 
wife; that on some doubt having been expressed as 0 the 
matrimonial ceremony having been performed, he said, that he 
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had been married to her in Paris, in February, 1793; and that on 
one occasion, when he was offended with her, he was heard to 
yr—* he wished he had broken his leg the day he married, as 
bis leg might have been cured, but the other was a disease 
nich could not be got rid of.” 

On the part of the defendant, it was urged, that no mar 
“oe whatever had taken place between him and the lady, to 
shom the coals had been sold; that she had, in fact, lived 
vih him as his chere-amie, and that her real name was Madame 
Denys. In proof of this, a passport was produced from the 
commune of Paris, after the revolution, iu which permission 
wsgiven to “ La Citoyenne Denys,” to quit France. This 
ws dated February, 1793, and was the passport by which 
Madame Denys had found her way to this country. It further 
peared, that since the defendant’s separation from this lady, 
be had married a young lady, 19 years of age, named Morti- 
wer, with whom he now lived, and his marriage with whom he 
had advertised in the most public manner. 

Under all the circumstances, however, the evidence of his 
former marriage was so conclusive, that the jury found a ver- 
dict for the plaintiff—-Damages, 201. Costs, 40s. 


COURT OF CHANCERY, June 20. 





Before his Tlonour the Master of the Rolls, 


His honour prorounced solemn and luminous judgements 
in the following three interesting and important causes that 
were heretofore argued at the bar, and were now set down for 
judgement in the paper of the day, viz :— 


WITHERS @. HUNTER. 


THIS was a bill filed by the assignee of the firm of Pock- 
ington and Dickinson, late bankers at Newark-upon-Trent, 
bt now bankrupts, praying ap amount and payment of a 
luge balance of cash advanced to ihe defendanis, brothers 
wd co-pastners in divers branches of trade. 

The balances claimed had arisen on cash advances made to 
thedefendanis for working a certain colliery in that neigh- 
bourhood, but in whiclh Mr. George Hunier, one of the bro- 
thers, denied baving any interest as to the profits, or other con- 
tema, except wierely to consultor give advice. 

is honour was inclined to be of opinion with the plaintiff 
ind creditors, but owing to the difficulty and complexedness 
of the ease, ordered an action at law to be tried in the court 
of King’s Bench in the sittings after next Michaclmas term, 
Previous to final judgement. An action at law wes directed, 
ol, 55. 4 P SMITH 
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SMITH UV. CAMPBELL. 


Judgement was pronounced in this cause, which arose oq 
the will of a Surgeon Smith, an Irish gentleman, who died a 
Madras in the East Indies, leaving the defendant executor ove 
a large fortune, out of which considerable legacies were to be 
paid in that country, directing the rest and residue of his for 
tune to be divided, in equal shares, to and among his nearey 
surviving relations in Lreland, his native conntry : leaving tw 
sisters living in America, but married in Ireland to [rishmen, 
living at the testator’s death ; and one brother, now living in 
Ireland. The absence of the sisters in America caused this 
claim of the nephews and nieces in exclusion of their auats; 
but his honour decided for the brothers and sisters of the de 
ceased.—Judgement for the defendant. 


WEATHERSLEY v. DIXON. 


Judgement was likewise given in this case, which turned o 
the long contested doctrine of subsequent legacies to a female 
from the person not a parent, nor ix loco parentis, giving hera 
previous marriage portion, would constitute an ademtion of 
that portion, a doctrine that judges had been long divided upon, 
making a strange distinction in favour of illegitimate persons, 
His honour decided in favour of the legatee.—Judgementfer 
the plaintiff. 








A recent and extraordinary Anecdote. 


N EAR the turnpike-gate, on the Kent road, for many years 
stood a lame beggar. A gentleman had noticed the 
mendicant for some time, and was much pleased with his mild 
demeanor and address. He had long been in the habit of giv- 
ing him a penny every morning at nine o’clock, when on his 
way to the city ; he now, we are told, holds an official situation 
in the bank. “This apparently distressed object becaie lately 
very infirm, and no longer took his usual stand. The philan- 
thropist visited him at his obscure dwelling ; he sent medicines 
and nourishment; but notwithstanding this kind attention he 
died, first making a will, and bequeathing all he possessed to 
his protector. Conceive the astonishment of the gentlemas, 
when he discovered that the object of his bounty had wane 
ferred to him the sum of fifteen hundred pounds! 


POETRY, 
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TO THE DEITY. 





H Thou! whose bounteous hand hath given 
Whatever her» can please ; 
Hath bless’d way now dec :aing years 
With affluence and ease ; 


Hath crown’d me with a pareni’s bliss 
To soothe approashing age, 

And form’d my chiid with sease to awe, 
With softness to cugage: 


Oh still from ev’ry sinful snare 
Preserve her opening bloom! 

Soshall my hoary hairs descend 
With pleasure ¢u the tomb: 


And she may then exnec: her doom 
In heavenly sounds uivine, 

* Thou good, thou faithtul servant! Ceme, 
Eternal joy is thine.” 


Exeter, Fune, 1815. C. PF, 





WAR RENEWED. 


ATR.—“* DUNCAN DAVISON.” 


HE blast of war, that shook the land, 
Had yiclded to a milder gale; 

And peace, with plenty in ir hand, 

Came dancing thro’ the laughing vale. 
But soon the dream of hope is o’er, 

And days of deadly deeds return, 
For see again on Gallia’s shore 

With gloomy flame the war-tires burn, 


Then since a haughty fue has dared 
To bid our pleasures cease again; 

Tis our’s, with hands and hearts prepar’d, 
By war, to conquer peace again. 


Dear is to Erin’s son the spot, 
That years of toil have bound him to; 
And dear the warm, tho’ homely cot, 
Where many a winter fouod bim too. 
And dear at eve, the matron smile 
Which never fails that cat to bless; 
And dearer still the infant wile, 
That courts a wearied sire’s caress. 


But sacred home, and child, and wife, 
I’jl quit for tented fields egain : 


And 
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And breathe the latest breath of life, 
Or teach the foe to yield again. 


For foremost in th’ embattled field, 
A British soul undaunted goes ; 
A rightecus cause his surest shield, 
His sword au injured nation’s woes. 
Oh Britain! launch’d upon the flood, 
With triple strength, all storms to brave ;_ 
Safely you float, thro’ seas of blood, 
Prepar’d, a deluged world to save. 


And, when effac’d oppression’s stains, 
And ruin’s torrents cease again, 
« The glorious task for you remains, 
‘lo send the dove of peace again. 


In ancient days the cross unfurl’d, 
O’er all its foes its vengeance shower’d; 
Th’ imperial bird that rul’d the world, 
Beneath the hallow’d symbol cower’d. 
Nor shall the cross of England fail, 
Again to lead to victory ; 
Again the apostate eagle quail, 
And fear to fight, and fear to die. 


Then British, Irish, Scotch, beneath 
The triple standard banded be ; 

And to your fame a lasting wreath 
To endless time shall handed be. 


Oh Erin! brightest gem that beams 
In northern ucean’s azure zone; 
O’er Europe’s night, hope’s dawning gleam 
Was flash’d from thee, and thee alone, 
For thine the warrior’s sworded hand, 
That rul’d at will the battle’s storm, 
And thine the statesman’s plastic hand, 
That gave a world its ancient form. 
Then rushiag thro’ the cannon’s flame, 
** A WELLESLEY!” be the cry again; 
And Europe soon shall STEWART claim; 
The bands of peace to tie again. £6 
Record Tower, DublinCastle, April 15, 1815. 














THE OAK. 
[From the Earl of Crawford’s Poems.] 


 . gee yon oak upon the mountain’s brow, 
With his cast leaves dispersed wide below, 
With branches froin his trunk substantial borne, 
Which heav’n’s indignant fire hath lately toral 
Y et when the gen al spring renews the year, * 
In a green rube he shall again appear; 

And svon shall other vig’rous branches rise, 
And throw their arms gigantic to the skies. 

So shall returning Isr’et sprout and bloom, 
When they have past the winter of their doom. 
Yon vak a variable \ outh shall show; 

Yon vak again the hire uf heav’n may know. 

But Isr’el never shall decay in gracc, 

A spring immortal shall attend the race; 

And they no more the fire of heav’n shall know, 
But it shall fall upon their impious fue. 
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